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three must be employed. made by saturating water wii very white sugar. 
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(From Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE BEET ROOT, 
AND THE EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM IT. 
(Continued.) 


ON WHITENING SUGAR. 


The clarified sugar is dry, of a yellow color, 
varying considerably in the depth of its hue; the 
taste is mild and sweet. The process of bleach- 
ing removes from itthe small quantity of sirup 
with which it is impregnated ; it can be effected in 
three ways, namely, by the use of clay, of alcohol, 
and of the sirups; the first of these is the one 
generally employed in the refineries. 

When the sugar is to be chyed, a hogshead 
unbeaded at one end and furnished with a row of 
stop-cocks placed one above the other from top to 
bottom, is partly filled with white clay, upon 
which water is poured till the cask is full; the 
clay is then carefully stirred, so that every portion 
may be well washed. ‘This operation is repeated 
several times, the water of the washings being 
drawn off as soon as the clay settles, and a fresh 
quantity turned in, which is stirred in the same 
manner. The washing is continued till the wa. 
ter no longer appears charged with any foreign 
substances, when the water is allowed to remain 
undisturbed upon the clay till this becomes thor- 
oughly divided, so that upon handling it no lumps 
can be found. When the clay is found to be 
in this state all the water is drawn off and the clay 
suffered to dry gradually, till it acquires such a 
degree of consistency as not to flow when placed | 
upon a smooth and slightly inclined board ; it is 
now considered ready for use. 

Before placing the prepared clay upon the su- 
gar contained in the moulds, the surface of the 
loaves are carefully scraped, so as to remove one 
layer of the sugar, which is replaced by a portion 
of very white powdered sugar; this is piled up 
and smoothed very nicely, and then covered over 
with a layer of clay thrown on with a spoon. The 
water contained in the clay passes gradually into 
the layer of white sugar, which it dissolves, form- 
ing a sirup which penetrates into the loaves, de- 
prives the sugar of its color, and passes out at the 
point of the mould. 

The clay, being thus gradually deprived of wa- 
ter, shrinks and dries, and is then removed and 
thrown into the cask to be made use of in new op- 
erations. 

The upper part of the loaves is rendered white 
by this first operation ; but when the liquid which 
flows from the opening in the point of the mould 
is colored, a second claying is performed ; in this, 
however, the clay alone is used, the intermediate 
layer of the sugar being dispensed with. 

The number of clayings to be employed, de- 
pends upon the quantity of coloring matter con- 
tained in the sugar; two are usually enough to 
render sugar merchantable ; but in order that the 





When the operation of claying is completed, the 
loaves are placed upon their basis that the white 
sirup by which the points are softened may dif- 
fuse itself through the mass. 

At the end of eight or ten days the loaves are 
taken out of the moulds and placed in a_ stoyve- 
room in which they are dried. 

The method of whitening by clay is certain, but 
it possesses the great fault of converting into sirup 
nearly one fifth of the sugar operated upon; and 
if the sugar is adhesive, or the grains of it very 
fine, the quantity of sirup formed is still more 
considerable. Whenever I have worked upon su- 
gars of this description, I have melted them over, 
and freed them from their adhesiveness by boil- 


ing them down with a quantity of animal char-| 


coal. 

Brown sugar made from beets, when refined, 
generally yields in molasses or nonconverted 
sirup, between one-fifth and one-sixth of its own 
weight, and it loses by claying at least one-fourth. 

The sirups which are produced during these va- 
rious operations, are usually boiled without the 
addition of any foreign substance, and the product 
of these boilings is thrown from the color into 
the demt-batardes, where they become crystallized ; 
these form the largest loaves of sugar weighing be- 


tween 22 and 27 |bs., known in commerce under | 


the name of lombs. 

It has been attempted to substitute the method 
of whitening by alcohol for that by claying; this 
process is founded upon the power which alcohel 
possesses, of dissolving the coloring principle with- 
out acting upon the sugar. I followed this mode 


'two months, making use of no other alcohol than 


what I procured from the distillation of my molass- 
es. I confined myself in this prscess to leaching 
the loaves of sugar contained in my moulds with 
alcohol of 35° (= sp. gr. 0.852) of concentration ; 
covering the moulds over so as to prevent loss by 


evaporation, and renewing the alcohol till the li-| 
quor passed off perfectly clear from the point of 


the mould ; this alcohol I redistilled to employ in 
new eperations. 

I abandoned this method of bleaching sugar for 
the following reasons ; 

1. Notwithstanding all the precautions I took, 
I lost half a kilogramme (a little more than a 
pound) of alcohol for each Joaf of ten pounds’ 
weight. 

2. The loaves of sugar, though well dried in 
the stove, always preserved a slight odor, which 
became more sensible after their having been con- 
fined in the papers and transported. 

3.. The price of alcohol of this degree of con- 
centration, rendered the refining by alcohol as ex- 
pensive as that of clay, 

Some very skilful chemist propose to supply 
the use of clay by that of sirup; theory is in favor 
of this method, but experiment contradicts it. 

In the first place, in order that the sirup may 
be employed with success, it is necessary that it 


The water which is disengaged from the clay, 
| produces a sirup in passing through the layer of 
| sugar with which the loaves ure covered : there 
| is, therefore, no advantage to be derived from the 
use of sirup on account of its containing sugar, 
jand the process is less economical than claying, 
inasmueh as both time and fuel are required for 
| making the sirup, whilst in claying it is produced 
by the process itself, 

However, as the theory is seducing, I tried this 
|method, and the following statement exhibits the 
results, 

I prepared a quantity of sirup at 30° (= 1.261) 
| of concentration, which I poured upon the smoo.h- 
}ed surface cf the loaves till they were covered 
with it; the following day the sirup had penetrat- 
ed into the mass, which was sensibly whitened by 
it, I repeated the operation at intervals of four 
hours ti!l the sirup passed off through the point of 
the mould elear; this did not take place till the 
end of twenty days, at whieh time the bleaching of 
the greater part of the loaves was completed. I 
continued the operation upon the others from 
twelve to twenty days, removing successively 
those that were finished. 

When I came to take these loaves from the 
moulds, they came out in fragments; the sugar 
was moist and without consistency; it was im- 
possible to dry it, and i was obliged to melt it 
over and make double-refined st gar of it. 1 re- 
peated the operation of bleaching with sirup sey- 
eral times, and always obtained the same results. 

It is evident that the sirup applied in this man- 
ner interposes itself between the molecules of the 
sugar and there remains ; whilst in the process of 
claying, the sirup being formed gradually, passes 
it by inseusible filtration, imbibing the coloring 
matter, which it at length carries off. I moreover 
found that it required twice as much sugar to form 
the sirup as was needed in the usual method of 
claying. 

The numerous experiments which I have been 
in the way of making during a dozen years, have 
induced me to adopt a process which appears to 
me to be more advantageous than either of those 
of which I have just spoken. Icut out of the 
course cloth called calmuck, round’ pieces of the 
same size as the bases of the loaves; these J soak 
in water and afterwards wring ; I then apply them 
carefully to the bases of the loaves which have 
been previously scraped and smoothed with the 
blade of a knife or a small trowel, In twentyfour 
hours’ time the surfaces of the loaves are bleached. 
I then pour upon the cloth about half a pound of 
the converted sirup of the last claying ; the sirup 
gradually penetrates the cloth, and filtrates through 
the loaves, from which it removes all the coloring 
matter. . 

As soon as the sirup had passed through the 
cloth into the sugar, I moisten the cloth by sprink- 
ling it with drops of water, and the next day I 
throw upon it the same quantity of converted sirap, 
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The first operation is completed in five or six 
days, after which the sirup is left to flow during 
four or five days. 
are perfectly bleached to the depth of four or five 
inches, but they are still a lithe colored below ; I 


By these leachings the loaves | 


complete the bleaching hy a slight claying, apply- | 


ing the earth immediately to the surface of the | 


loaves without any intermediate layer of sugar. 

I find that bleaching is performed more speedi- 
ing from the use of sirup alone are obviated, and 
but a small portion of the sugar already bleached 
is dissolved, 

In order to appreciate all the advantages aris- 
ing from well-conducted operations, it is necessary 
that one should know the change produced in su- 
gar by repeated meltings; itis brought first to a 
point when it will no longer crystallize, and, after- 
wards to the state of molasses, Sugar which has 
been three or four times boiled over, will still 
crystallize upon the sides of the moulds, but the 
middle of the loaf will be only a uniform, thick, 
white mass, destitute of the agreeable taste of su- 
gar: this substance, if melted, does not again be- 
come solid, but remuins in the state of molasses. 

f ought to mention that in the various opera- 
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ly aie Witt tess l2bor in this way; the evils aris- | 
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From the Silk Culturist. 
Austerlitz, NV. Y. June 10, 1836. 
I’. G. Comstock, Ese. 

-ir—I have perused your valuable paper, the 
*Culturist,” the year past, and have subscribed for 
the year to come. I ama plain, “matter of fact” 
farmer, but would like to see the time when mul- 
berry nurseries and silk manufactories in America 


shall be as common as they are now in France 


and ftal'y ; and when old England shall send out 
her ships to American ports to bring back silks of 
the richest kinds. JT am fully persuaded that the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree is going to be a 
valuable business for a farmer, even if he does not 
wish to make use of them himself for silk ; for at 
the price at which they are selling here (which is 
18 cents for each tree 3 years old), they will be 
valuable for years to come. 

I have obtained a few trees, and have sown 
seed the last spring, and have also about 100 cut- 
tings of the Morus multicaulis, or Chinese mul- 
berry, which have been in the ground but twenty 
days, and have grown above the ground from six 
to eight inches. Many of them have also put out 
two shoots, thuugh there was but one bud on them 
when planted —they were about two or three 


tions that are performed upon sugar, the nature of | inches in length, and the buds had not started, 


the substance is often made to iindergo a series of | When they were put into the ground, 


. , 
Now, sir, 


changes, or a succession of degenerations equally | will you please give me some information relative 


constant and regular. 


| 


to the propagation of this valuable species of the 


I have just mentioned, that when sugar is made | mulberry :— 


to repass two or three times through the boiler, it | 


Ist. Can I inerease my stock of plants faster by 


is rendered uncrystallizable, and the middle of the | cuttings than by layers ? 


loaf is found to consist of a uniform mass of the 
consistency of butter, not possessing the agreeable 
flavor of crystallized sugar. This mass dissolved 
in water and concentrated by heat, is reduced to 
molasses ; and when the evaporation and clarifi- 
cation of the juice of beets is prolonged beyond a 
certain time, nearly all the sugar is reduced to 
molasses, and the boiling is rendered long and 
difficult; when this is the case the sirnp throws 
up an. abundance of adhesive white foam, which, 
when removed with a skimmer, thickens and pre- 
sents all the characteristics of vegetable wax. "he 
experience of twelve years has uniformly furnished 
me with these results. 

Iam thoroughly convinced that these altera- 


tions would be avoided by evaporating the sirup | 
'eaulis before these, which I have had but twenty 
} . . + . 

days, and I do sincerely wish, for the good of the 


in a vacuum; it has even occurred to me that the 
animal charcoal produced good ettecws only by its 
opposing the action of the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere upon the sugar, since nearly the same re- 
sulis are obtained by the use of butter, and other 
oily substances susceptible of extreme division. 
The secret of causing this decomposition to retrace 
its steps, still remains to be discovered ; I have 
essayed it without success. 
(To be continued.) 





Bret Roor Sucar.— At the recent meeting of 
the German Naturalists, at Bonn, the section of 
agriculture and rural economy was almost entire- 
ly occupied with papers and discussions on this 
subject. At Valenciennes, a manufacturer hus 
succeeded in discovering a method of crystalliz- 
ing the whole of the saccharine matter of the beet, 
without producing molasses in the process.—Lon. 


Mag. Pop. Se. 





It is said that the State of Virginia will lose by 
the failure of the wheat crop this year not less 
than two million of dollars. 





2d. If so, when should they be cut, and how 
kept till planted ? 

3d. Should there be more than one bud to each 
cutting ? 

4th. If propagating from layers is the best 
method, at what time should they be laid down, 
and should all the shoots be laid down, or one left 
standing ? 

5th. As I was desirous of increasing my stock 
as fast as possible, I cut off the trees in the spring 
near the ground, and there are several shoots frem 
each already started ; now from these may I gain 
anything by bending them down to the ground to 
gain separate roots, or shall | heap the earth up to 
them for that purpose ? 

| have never seen a plant of the Morus multi- 


cause, to have a little instruction on this my new 
project. Will you also please to inform whether 
I may take the cuttings from the White mulberry 
tree, and when, and how they must be treated ? 
You may, if you please, give me an answer by 
letter, or in your valuable paper, in a proper time. 
Yours, &c. Joun B. Capy. 

ANSWER BY THE Epiror.— We are always 
pleased to receive letters of inquiry from practical 
cultivators, and especially such as are sensible of 
the importance of being “ matter of fact” farmers, 
and manifest that spirit of intelligence and inquiry 
which apparently dictated the foregoing letter. 
Many farmers have enough of the “go ahead,” 
but unlike the famous Davy Crockett, are not 
“sure they are right,” and consequently do noth- 
ing, or do to no purpose. It cannot be expected, 
in the infancy of a new branch of rural economy, 
that every farmer will be conversant with the sub- 
ject in detail; but every farmer in the community 
has a tongue anda pen, and if they would use 
them with the same freedom as Mr Cady has his, 





a mass of information would be collected, and the 
business of growing silk become as common and 
familiar as the growing of corn and potatoes. In 
the management of our paper, it is our intention 
to give full directions for every step in the process 
of growing and manufacturing silk ; but there are 
almost numberless cases occurring in practice, 
which will not occur to us while seated in our 
editorial chair, and may not while engaged in our 
own experiments and operations, Information on 
these subjects niust, therefore, be drawn from us, 
rather than expected as a matter of course; and 
we know of no better way than that adopted by 
Mr Cady and some of our former correspondents, 
of putting direct interrogatories, to be answered in 
the Culturist. There is a childish timidity about 
some farmers, which, though honored with the 
appellation of modesty, is highly detrimental both 
to their individual interest and that of agriculture 
in general. It prevents that interchange of views, 
discoveries aiid improvements, without which the 
science of agriculture cannot advance, or a know- 
ledge of its progress be diffused throughout the 
community. If farmets would communicate freely 
with each other, and keep up a familiar corres- 
pondence with editors of agricultural papers, 
they would soon see their practical effects on 
themselves, their families, and their farms. But 
to the questions proposed by Mr Cady. 

Ist. Of all methods of propagation, except from 
seed, that of layers is undoubtedly the best, espe- 
cially where a rapid increase is desirable. When 
the stem or stems of the plant are laid down, they 
will generally throw out shoots at every bud, and 
all draw nourishment and support from the root 
of the parent stock till separated from it. This 
gives them an advantage over cuttings, both as it 
respects increase of number and size of plants, 
which no extra cultivation can counterbalance. In 
all practical cases,therefore,we should prefer layers. 

2d. Cuttings should be cut in the spring, before 
tl e buds begin to swell, and kept in moss or earth 
to prevent their drying. Packed in this manner, 
they may be transported from one extremity of 
the country to the other, without damage. They 
may be cut after the buds have considerably swol- 
len ; but in that case, they should not be long out 
of the ground, 

3d. The rule in taking cuttings from the stems, 
is to have two buds on each,—one for the root 
and one for the branch; but they will sometimes 
send out roots when there is no bud below the 
surface of the ground. 

4th, The shoots should be laid down in the 
spring, about the time of transplanting. When 
trees are transplanted for the purpose of being 
laid down, « good way is to set them so that they 
will incline towards the ground, and form an angle 
of about fortyfive degrees; then bend them down 
and fasten them with wooden pins; leave them 
uncovered until the buds begin to send out shoots, 
and from time to time draw the earth over as they 
advance in their growth. ‘The whole, or any 
number of the shoots may be laid down, as may 
be most desirable. 

5th. If the new shoots attain sufficient size, they 
may be laid down, and a second crop obtained ; 
but if the season is far advanced, it will be better 
to omit it till the following spring, when they may 
be again transplanted, laid down, and their num- 
ber greatly multiplied. Cuttings from the White 
mulberry are treated in the same manuer as those 
from the Chinese, 
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hentes ULTURE.— The a ancient ane, previous 
to their degeneracy through foreign conquests, 
were an agricultural people. The land was di- 
vided into minute portions and necessity compell- | 
ed its cultivation. Few farmers visited the city, | 
except on market days, which were every month, 
when they disposed of their produce and examin- | 
ed the laws posted on the capitol and in the mar-) 
ket place a certain number of days before their | 
adoption by the people. Subjoined are some of | 
the maxims most common among this class of the | 
Roman people, and which afford a pretty good | 
test of their agricultural character : 

1. He is a thriftless farmer who buys anything | 
that his farm can produce. 

2. He is no husban‘'man who does any work in | 
the day time, that can be done in the night, except 
in stormy weather. 

3. He is worse who does on work days what he | 

} 
| 


may do on holydays; and 

4. He is worst of all who in a clear sky works 
within doors, rather than in the field.— Kennebec | 
Journal. 





SCOTCH KALE, 

It has sometimes appeared to us, when looking 
at the Scotch Kale while growing, that it might be 
made eminently conducive to the comfort of the | 
milch cows on a farm, and contribute largely to- 
wards the yield of the milk and butter of the dai- | 
ry. From its natural tendency to growing up- 
wards, a very large amount might be given on an | 
acre of ground, Suppose we plant them a foot 
square apart, at that rate 43,530 might be raised 
on that quantity of land. If planted from the 
15th of May tothe Ist June, in good rich soil, 
well manured, they would grow very large before 
winter, and afford a choice supply of succulent 
food, just at that period of the year when from the 
prevalence of the frosts, the pastures would have 
ceased to afford any. The expenses of the cul- 
ture should not be discussed when the immense 
benefits they are calculated to confer are consider- 
ed. Ina sandy loam, one ploughing and a har- 
rowing would be sufficient to prepare the soil, and 
in clayey land an additional plougbing would be 
all that would be required ; to this add two hoe- | 
ings, and we have the whole extent of the cost of | 
cultivation. Now we would ask, what is it com- | 
pared with the comforts to be securedto the | 
cows, and the large increase thus accruing to the | 
productions of the dairy? An acre of Scotch 
Kale, planted in the mode we have pointed out, 
to be fed out in the place of the succulent food of | 
the pastures, would at 24 heads a day to each of | 
20 cows, with the addition of the usual quantity of | 
hay, straw, grain, &c. and we have no doubt it | 
would add half a gallon of milk to the daily yield | 
of each of the twenty cows, which would be equal | 
to 10 gatlons per day, or 900 gallons during the | 
three months, and this, besides the satisfaction | 
which the owner would derive from the reflection, | 
that he had carried his animals through the win- | 
ter in fine health and full keeping ; that they had 
entered npon the spring of the new year in a con- | 
dition which promised a liberal contribution to 
the milk pail, and that while the cows of such of. 
his neighbors as were less provident, were suffer- | 
ing, his were revelling in the gayful luxury of) 
well filled stomachs.— M. Y. Far. 


One thousand dollars have been subscribed at | 
New Bedford towards the Bunkerhill monument. 





a week starch 


lable tract of land to cu.tivate the’ 


| 
ee To Dyers.— A practical dyer of Troyes, | 


in France asserts that the acetate of iron is much | 
preferable to the sulphate, in dyeing blacks. That | 
aie which are injured by washing in caustic 
leys, or even soap, may be cleansed by rubbing in 
bath.— Bulletin Soc. d’ Encourage- 
ment, &c. 


same individual 
instead of sul- 


Hint ro rnuracnEers.— The 
states that the muriatic acid used 
| phuric, in decomposing bleaching 


render woolen goods harsh, as is often the result | 


of the common acid bath.— J. 


Mr Wm. Dukeheart of Baltimore, has invented 
anew method of making harness, 





The Silk Culture, in New Jersey, is about to 
be entered upon with great spirit and enterprize. 
A Silk Company with a capital of $200,000 has 


| just commenced operations by a subscription to | 


| the whole amount of shares, (4000,) in a few hours. 
‘They are making preparations to purchase a suit- 
« Chinese Mul- 
berry.”— Southern Agriculturist. 


Sneerp.— A correspondent 


from repeated experiments, to Le “ good for mak- 
ing strong and healthy sheep.” Jt is easy, cheap, 


}and well worthy of trial, 


«“ When the sheep is shorn, dip a cloth in sof! 
soap and rub the sheep all over—then dip the 


/cloth in warm water and give the sheep a com- 


Ten. Far. 


plete lather, and let it go.— 





It is very important that many kinds of seeds | 
' should be rolled in by a heavy roller, or by press- 


ing the earth down hard upen them by placing a 
board on the bed, and wa!king across it several 
times. Celery, spinach, onions, and many other 
kinds of garden seeds, 
earth is pressed on them hard, or rolled after being 
sown.— Maine Farmer. 





Cattle should have salt twice a week; or the 
better method is to put salt where they can get it 
when they please; this method is recommended 


| by many intelligent farmers who have long prac- 
| tised it. 
salt is very beneficial to cattle. 5 

mixed with salt, in the propor- | 


A small quantity of saltpetre mixed with 


Unleached ashes 
tion of eight quarts of ashes to one of salt, is said 
to be conducive to the health of cattle, horess, and 
| sheep; it increases their appetite, prevents botts in 
aes and rot in sheep. This is doubtless useful 


1 hot weather, as the alkalies are of a cooling na- 
din, and tend to reduce the stimulating poweis of | 
'the blood.— Southern Agriculturist, 





It isa fact spoken of as not a little remarkable, 
that in America, there are a hundred and twenty 


“diffe rent species of forest trees, whereas in the 
same latitude in Europe only thirtyfour are to le | 


| found.— Ib. 


A magnificent carpet forty yards square, has 


| been manufactured at Kilmarnock, for a London 


Peeress. The style is Persian, and the colors re- 


semble a beautiful painting on canvass, 


salts, does not | 


Sewing is) 
‘done away with, and copper rivets used. It is 
|} said to be more durable and economical. 


has furnished us 
with the following receipt, which he says he knows 


will not vegetate unless the | 


The hay in Maine will be better than was ex- 
_ pected, though not a heavy crop. It is to be hop- 
,ed that farmers have planted pretty liberally of po- 
| tatoes and ruta baga, if uot in mange! wurtzel and 
| sarrots ; allthese are valuable fodder for cattle and 
\ horses. There is nothing equal to mangel wurt- 
| zel for mileh cows, and no root probably of which 
| so many bushels can be raised on an acre, 
| ‘The dirt on these roots does them no injury for 
sheep and cattle. Where cattle are kept a long 
|time from the ground by snow in the winter, they 
suffer the privation. An agricultural writer in 
New York says he and some of his neighbors sav- 
ed their cattle by giving them dry clay, which 
they ate greedily, while others lost a large portion 
of their stock by the “ hoof ail.” Cattle and hor- 
ses need clay or dirt to correct the acidity of their 
stomachs, as the human family 
times for the same purpose; and esculent roots 
| also, while they contribute largely as nutriment, 
also promote the health of the animal fed upon 


needs magnesia at 


hay or straw. 

Hogs in pens require the same remedy even 
|more than other animals, because they eat more 
jacid food, and because it is their nature to root 
linto the ground, Such hogs will greedily cat 
|chareoal if given them, and it is good for them. 
_Alldomestic animals require salt frequently.— 
Kennebec Journal. 


To parry women.—- We have recently witness- 
_ed a method of making cheese, which, although 
not of recent invention, may be new to many dai- 
|ry women within the circulation of our paper. It 

is something after the manner adopted in the man. 
ufacture of pine-apple cheese. The curd is pre- 
pared as in the ordinary way, and put in a piece 
of coarse canvass, a portion of the threads of which 
have been drawn out to make it open, and allow 
_the whey to escape freely. It is then hung up in 
the eheese-room, and requires no farther atten- 
‘tion, as the cheese fly will not attack it, and it is 
not subject'to mould. We have the authority of 
those who have tested the experimetit, iu saying 
that this method is a great saving of labor; the 
cheese matures sooner, and is of better quality 
than if dressed. ‘Phe whey is allowed to drain 
off, and it will do so effectually, instead of the 
viole ut pressing, which all dairy women have ob- 
‘served forces out a portion of what should remain 
to add substance and richness to the cheese. The 
‘bag to contain the cheese should be made in the 
form of a beeve’s bladder. It is sometimes knit 
m the manner of a fish net, with small meshes 
but the most ready metod-is, to take a piece of 
coarse linen, and pull out three or four threads 
alternately, both of warp and filling, and put it in 
the proper shape.— Miagara Dem, 


| 
| Queen Cakes. Take a pound of sugar, beat 
and siftit, a pound of well dried flour, a pound of 
butter, eight eggs, and a half a pound of currante, 
washed and picked: grate a nutmeg and an equal 
quantity of mace and cinnamon, work the butter 
to a cream, put in the sugar, beat the white of the 
eggs twenty minutes, and mix them with the but- 
iterand sugar, Then beat the yolk for half an 

hour and put themin the butter. Beat the whole 
| together, and when it is ready for the oven, put 
in the flour, spices, and currants; sift a little su- 
| gar over them, and bake them in tins.— Farmer 


and Mechanic, 
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| of a yearling would not be so much as that of a) 





wide with a machine resembling a boy’s sled with 


A short visit to Newport and Bristol, in Rhode | calf six weeks old.— They are wise in desiring to! four runners, making three rows ata time, one 
Island has given me a favorable impression of | consume all their hay upon the place, for although | runner being kept in the fourth track of the last 


their husbandry ; in some eases, [ am ha'f dispos- | the farms on the seashore are favorably situated | marking. 


ed to call it gardening. Rhode Island, properly 
so called, on which Newport is situated, lies on 


the eastern shore of the State to which it gives | 
name, and stretches from southeast to northwest, | ry farms. 


a distance of about fourteen miles, and with an 
average width of three miles. It is surrounded 
by deep water; and has in general a bold rocky 
shore with very little salt marsh, and as well as I 
could judge no swampy ground in the interior. It 
lays in the bay like a large whale reposirg on the 
surface of the sea, withon: any great elevation, but 
gradually rising on its eastern and western sides 
longitudinally to an agreeable and beautiful height 
in the centre. [tis almost entirely destitute of 
any otherthan ornamental trees; but there are 
a good many of these, though we regretted among 
these to see that the common button wood pre- 
dominated, as it is almost as great an impoverisher 
of the soil as the Lombardy poplar. The mois- 
ture of the climate gives to the landseape that 
bright and beautiful green, which is said to char- 
acterize the British Islands, and which the Empe- 
ror Napoleon so much admired. The island seems 
based upon a rock,a kind of slaty granite; and 
the water, which is easily obtained, is of an excel- 
lent quality. —In the northwestern part of the 
Island anthracite coal abounds; but the coal is 
not of so good a kind as to encovirage further op- 
erations, and the mine, at least for the present, is 
abandoned. In general the soil isa deep dark 
Joam, in the southern parts more Ynixed with sand 
than in the northern, comparatively free from 
stone; and although it prodnces good crops of 
{ndian corn, yet it seems more favorable to grass, 
oats, and potatoes. The fences are in general of 
stone, high and well built; the fields, a rare thing 
injNew England, dividing generally into rectangu- 
lar Jots; and in the southern parts of the island 
are fertile, richly manured, and under high culti- 
vation. ‘The farmers are most of them the inde- 
pendent possessors of the soil which they cultivate ; 
and the houses and buildings generally in the 
country are remarkably neat ; some in the neigh- 
borhood of the town are tasteful and elegant. 
Without the town Ido not recollect a single house 
that was in a state of dilapidation or that looked 
like the abode of intemperance and vagabondage. 
We may reasonably infer that, there being among 
the inhabitants a large proportion of Quakers, 
who are ordinarily models of neatness and good 
domestic management, has had in these respects a 
favorable influence. The climate, to those who 
like the proximity of the sea, is delightful in the 
warm months ; it is milder in winter, and _ it is 
much cooler in summer than places more inland. 

The stock kept upon the island are principally 
sheep ; and these chiefly of what are called the 
old fashioned merino, with very little mixture of 
Saxony ; the average yield of fleece from three to 
four pounds; and bringing in the market from 
fifty to sixty cents per pound. On land averag- 
ing in value one hundred dollars per acre, and 
with hay at fifteen to twentyfive dollars per ton, 
though the priee in years past has been about ten 
dollars per ion, sheep husbandry would seem 
hardly to be profitable, though they say that “ sheep 
pay better than any other stock ;” as indeed well it 
may, as who would think in such circumstances 
of raising meat cattle to advantage, when the value 





for procuring sea manure, yet in the interior they 
require all the manure they can make on their 
farms. T got information of no considerable dai- 
Many swine are fatted on the island ; 
aud a very large amount of pouitry, especially 
geese and turkeys, raised. For these a ready mar- 
ket is always to be found; but with what profit 
they are raised is another matter, As long as the 
geese are fed in the highways, the expense is noth- 
ing; but whoever undertakes to fat either geese 
or turkeys atthe corn crib, or, as some permit them, 
to feed themselves among the standing corn, we 
advise to count the cost. 

We saw extensive fields of oats, whiel appear- 
ed highly promising; and some most luxuriant 
fields of barley already suffering from their own 
weight. The crops of barley have for several 
years been cut off by an insect, whose depreda- 
tions are similar to those of the wheat worm, and 
for which no remedy has yet been discovered. 
The crops of corn sometimes gives fifty and sixty 
bushels to the acre, but the average yield is about 
thirty. The grass, principally herdsgrass and red 
top, which is a favorite grass in Rhode Island, 
with very little of clover, under the best cultiva- 
tion will yield two and a half tons to the acre ; 
though this would be a very high average. As 
far as my own observation goes, the red top, though 
a most excellent hay for every kind of stock, nev- 
er yields a great weight of hay to the acre. The 
average crop of potatoes is about two hundred 
bushels to the acre. Rhode Island heretofore has 
been remarkable for the quality of its potatoes. A 
kind called the Elam poiato, a long, white, kidney 
potato, taking its name from a gentleman who 
first cultivated it here, was a long time celebrated ; 
but has given place to the pink-eye and the Che- 
nango. A very great crop here, and one more cul- 
tivated at Bristol, is the onion. The cultivation is 
said somewhat to bave declined on this island ; 
the crops for some cause not having yielded so 
well as formerly ; but at Bristel, about fifteen miles 
above Newport, it is pursued very extensively and 
successfully. The produce of the onion crop last 
year in Bristol, | have been credibly informed, ex- 
ceeded thirty thousand dollars. The red onion is 
that which is principally collected, being the great- 
est favorite in the West India market. ‘The cul- 
tivation of the crop is simple and well understood. 
A good crop will give from four to five hundred 
bushels. The cost of cultivation very much ex- 
ceeds that of corn; some give it as their opinion 
three thmes as much labor is demanded on an acre 
of onions as on an acre of corn, They are sub- 
ject to few casualties, provided the seed is good ; 
and the seed is never safe, if more than one year 
old. It is a singular feature in the habits of this 
plant that it bears planting year after year, with- 
out any diminution of the crop on the same ground. 
I saw one field of two or three acres on which 
onions had been grown every year for more than 
forty years, and witli equal success, The land 
pays for manuring well ; though they are not par- 
ticular as to the kind of manure applied, preferring 
however, arich compost to green manure. The 
large sized onions are put in barrels; the smaller 
sized are strung in bunches; the weight of the 
bunches being about three anda half pounds, 
The land is marked out in rows about one foot 


The seed is then dropt and covered 
| very slightly by hand in hills about six inches dis- 
/tant in the row; and four plants are generally left 
/standing in cach hill. The great business after- 
_wards is to hoe them, and keep them free from 
| weeds. ‘'l'wo kinds are cultivated ; an early and 
late kind. The former are usually ripe in August, 
and sentto the market as soon as may be afier 
ripening. The crop is upon the whole of easy 
and profitable cultivation. I was at the house of 
one farmer on the island who keeps about one 
hundred sheep, and who the last winter applied 
his onions, which were too small for the market, to 
| the feeding of sheep ; and he adds, with advan- 
tage to the sheep; a use of onions, I venture to 
say, altogether novel. The advantages of obtain- 
ing sea manure both at Newport and Bristol are 
very great ; but particularly at the former place. 
Vast quantities are constantly driven upon the 
shore by winds and tides; and much is gathered 
in boats from the rocks. It is used in compost 
and as top-dressing, The eelgrass is seldom used, 
but in composts; and principally as litter for 
swine; the rockweed has great effect, when ap- 
plied as top-dressing on grass ground. Com- 
mon beach sand is likewise used as top-dressing 
and in compost with advantage. I have myself 
tried it in moist cold soil, in the hill for potatoes 
with success. But one of their principal manures 
isthe “ Manhayden fish,” a small fish in appear- 
ance resembling the herring or elewive. ‘These 
are taken in great quantities, in large seines; aud 
are sold at the rate of fourteen cents per barrel for 
manure. They are most frequently spread broad- 
cast among the growing corn, and left undisturb- 
ed upon the surface ; or they are carried into the 
barn yard and mixed in compost. Their effects 
in either case are said to be very powerful. ‘The 
odor of them, while rotting in the field, is most 
certainly powerful, 


It is obvious that I could give but a cursory 
view of the agriculture of these places. But I can 
say with propriety that their agriculture, though 
admitting many obvious improvements, is highly 
respectable ; and the island, from its remarkable 
salubrity, the fertility of the soil, and the beauty 
and many advantages of its situation, seems des- 
tined to become a favorite place of residence for 
industrious and enterprising cultivators and im- 
provers of the soil, and of luxurious resort to the 
fashionable and wealthy. The island contains an 
inexhaustible supply of excellent building stone ; 
of which two large cotton factories, propelled by 
steam, have already been erected, and others are 
in embryo. The population of Newport at pres- 
ent is about eight thousand; there is every en- 
couraging prospect of its large increase. The 
projected and indeed half finished railroad between 
Providence and Stonington, in Connecticut, seems 
likely to divert the travel between Boston and 
New York into that direction. 

July, 1836.— NV. Y. Farmer. 





A few weeks since we copied an article, stat- 
ing that common cranberry juice externally ap- 
plied to Ring Worms, would perfect a cure. 
Since that time, a young man in our office, sub- 
jectto this distemper, has applied the specifie with 
entire success.— Syracuse Standard. 
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FARMER B, OR THE MAN WHO WORKS IT purity of heart, forms the great charm of female 
RIGHT. character., 
| 





BY A TRAVELLER. é : ‘ 
we walked over his well managed farm, he seem- 


It was during the same tour in which I met/ed to feel a rational pleasure in recounting th» 


. | ° . 
with Farmer A. whose system and its results [) steps by which he had brought it to such a. state | 


have given in a former number of this journal, | of fertility and productiveness, and of which am- 
that I made an acquaintance with another indi-| ple proof was found in the fact, that he had that 
vidual who I shall call farmer B. and if I could | day reeeived six hundred dollars for a crop of 
convey to the readers of the Farmer, but a small | wheat grown on twenty acres. ‘Two of his oldest 
degree of the pleasure, which a sight of what in- | sons were at work in the field, the youngest being 
dustry and good order can aecomplish, has afford- | at school; Mr B. remarking, that as he intended 


ed me in the remembrance of the incidents I should | his children for farmers, or the wives of farmers, 


Farmer B. was at home when [ arrived, and as | 


feel myself amply rewarded. 

Mr B. as well as Mr A. was a native of one of 
the eastern states, and when he removed to west- 
ern New York, he took care to secure a farm con- 
taining as many natural advantages as possible, 
though in this respect I think his farm was infe- 
rior to farmer A. 
however, he considered it as made for life, and 
immediately set himself at work to effect a thor- 
ough and permanent arrangement of his premises, 
previous to the course of improvement he intend- 
ed to adopt. A large farm and great wealth 
formed no part of his plans — a farm of ordinary 
size, contentment and competence, were the ex- 
tent of his ambition, and these things he speedily 
accomplished. 

Farmer B.’s house is one of the most perfect 
specimens of that picture of rural neatness, ele- 
gance and comfort, an English cottage, that | have 
seen in this country. 
from the public highway, unassuming in its alti- 
tude dimensions, embowered in trees, and half 
hidden in vines and shrubbery, it seems as you 
approach it the chosen retreat of farming taste and 
comfort. The neatly painted pickets of the dif- 
ferent enclosures were as firm and perfect as if put 
on but yesterday. The gates to the different av- 
enues were ready for use without creaking or 
grating. The avenues themselves were well grav- 
eled, hard and clean —the grass was cut close, 
and free from all dirt or rubbish, and it was evi- 
dent the work done here had not been injuriously 
substracted from labor required elsewhere ; every 
thing had been done in order and in time, and a 
glance showed that the whole secret consisted in 
these two words — good management. 

On entering the house, as might have been ex- 
pected, the same order and neatness was found 
pervading every spot. Mrs B. was 
aged, sensible woman, a good farmer’s wife, with- 


out the least effort at display or ostentation, but | 
greeting the stranger with a welcome and frank- | 


ness that gave additional value to whatever obli- 
gation she conferred. Two daughters, the one 


When he had made his choice | 


Standing at a little distance | 


a middle | ble. 


| they were kept at school until they were able to 
| aid in the business of the farm, the girls by assist- 
| ing their mother, and the boys in the field, when 
the summer schooling was discontinued, but re- 
j women in the winter, or at an academy, as long as 
| was desirable — it being his opinion, that a due 
regard to health, and an ample acquaintance with 
| the operations of husbandry, demanded that course, 
Mr B. said he was a strict utilitarian, and while he 
admitted as useful to his children, and required in 
their course of studies, much that others would 
| conskler as unnecessary, le would not allow them 
to consume their time upon courses purely orna- 
mental, and for which in all probability they would 
tnd little or no use in their after sphere of active 
ife. 
ast in farming; but he loved experiment, and 
ever rejected a proposition because it was new 
— it was enough that it commended itself to his 
reason, and was able to bear the close and rigid 
| scrutiny to which he was accustomed to submit 
all farming speculations. 

‘There are few passages in life more delightful 
than an evening spent in such a family. Intelli- 
gent, amiable, and unaffected in their manners, 
their cheerful courtesy makes one feel at home, 
and places him at once on one of those green isl- 
ands that are here and there found in” the need- 
| lessly broad desert of human life. In the room to 
| which we were introduced for the evening, were 
| a fire, lamps, sofa, carpet, chairs, and what I par- 
| ticularly noticed, a table on which lay one or two 
_ of the latest newspapers, a magazine or review, 
}and an agricultural journal of established celebri- 
ity. There was an assortment of books, not large, 


] Farmer B. was not a visionary or enthusi- 
I 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| history, and a number of theological volumes, 
| with one of the popular commentators on the Bi- 
The family were soon grouped around, and 

all, even to little Mary, were busy, the boys with 
| their books, the girls with their sewing. 


we have in our family long since adopted a_prac- 
tice which we do not like to relinquish for one 


eight, and the other perhaps fifteen, with their! hour in the evening, after the usual labors of the 


nother, constituted the female part of the family. 
I know of no sight on earth to me more pleasing, 
or so conducive of delightful emotions, as a beau- 
tiful little girl, such as the playful Mary B, They 
are the rose buds of human nature,— pure them- 
selves, and ignorant of wrong ii others, they only 
delight in seeing others happy,— overflowing with 
affection which they have not yet learned to hoard 
for a single favored individual, and unacquainted 
with those deeper and mysterious influences which 
startle the young girl, aud mantle her cheek with 
blushes, when she first acknowledges their exis- 
tence and power : there is a fearlessness and frank- 
ness about the innocent creatures, difficult to re- 
tain in after life, but which, when combined with 


do it in rotation, reads aloud for the benefit of the 
others, and as we have just received a work more 
than usually interesting, my children would feel 
deprived of a privilege were this custom omitted 
this evening.” lof course begged I might not be 





the second son, a lad of sixteen, was called upon 
to read. John Neal, I remember, says that he 
knew of but three good readers in the United 
States, and spite of his modesty, I presume he would 
include nimself in that number ; certain it is, the 
number is but few who enter into the spiritof an 
author, and understand giving his words and sen- 
timents their proper value and effect. Mellen 





but well selected, consisting of voyages, travels, | 


“ You will excuse us,” said Mr B. to me, ‘“ but) everything in its place.” 


day are closed, some one of us, and we intend to alee ate 


a hindrance to their happiness, and young Mellen, 


however, far exceeded my expect tions, and when 
phe named Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy 
| Land, as the work they were reading, [ was not 
| Surprised they were anxious for its continuation ; 
) and when the hour had expired, so deeply inter- 
the narration of the 
| eloquent Frenchman, that by an unanimous vote, 
| the hook was handed to the eldest daughter, and 

j another hour glided quickly away in listening to 

| ber sweet toned voice, and the glowing thoughts 

| ofthe poetic writer, After what [had seen and 

heard, I was not surprised to find Mr B. a man of 
deep religious feeling, or disposed to wonder at 

the profound feeling of humility and thankfulness 

with which he closed the evening by commending 

us all to the care of a beneficent Creator. 

After the children had retired, | could not help 
congratulating Mr B, on the excellent course he 
had adopted in the family of accumulating knowl- 
edge, and the beautiful effect its influence already 
exercised. It is said, he remarked in reply, that 
farmers, or their children, do not have as much 
time to read as the children of professional men or 
mechanics, and it may be partly true, yet I am con- 
vinced the plea which farmers so often urge as an 
excuse for their ignorance, that they have no time 
to read, arises more frequently from disinelination 
to read, than from any other cause. Few men 
are sensible how many valuable books ‘are gone 
through in a year by the reading of an hour a day ; 
and by having them read aloud in the family, all 
are interested, and all are instructed. As I have 
acewstomed my children to ask questions on what 
is read, and to the correcting of errors in the read- 
ing, the attention even of the youngest rarely flags 
during the hour. 

I went to bed reflecting on the contrast between 
farmers A. and B. and the different probable re- 
sults their influence and that of their families would 
have on their own happiness, and that of the soci- 
ety around them. With farmer A. everything 
was at sevens and sixes; nothing in doors or out, 
in the house or on the farm, as it should be, or as 
it ought to have been; and this state of things ev- 
idently had its effects on the minds of the family, 
rendering them morose, ill-tempered, | may almost 
say, immoral ; as well as continually restless and 
dissatisfied with everything around them, without 
inducing the necessary steps to cure the evils of 
which they were so ready to complain. On the 
contrary, at farmer B.’s every thing moved like 
clock-work, and it was evident the success as a 
farmer arose from having his work done in sea- 
| son, and from “ having a place for everything and 
Its effects on the fami- 
ly we have seen, and one thing is certain — Mr B. 
will not go to the west in search of competence or 
happiness.— Gen. Far. 


ested had we all become in 





THE DIFFERENCE.— In some parts of Indiana, 
corn is sold at ten cents a bushel, eggs for three 
cents a dozen, and chickens are given away. In 
Boston eggs are twentyseven cents a dozen, pota- 
toes about two dollars a bushel, and you can hard- 
ly look at a chicken without paying for it.— Bost. 
Times. 





A French scientific Journal certifies to the ef- 
| ficacy of common salt in fixing white wash made 
of lime. The water in which lime is slaked, 
should be first saturated with salt. The white 
wash thus produced is permament. It does not 
crack, nor come off upon one’s hand or clothes, 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUG. 17, 1836. 


FARMERS’ WORK. 


SELECT ANP PRESERVE GOOD serp.— The seeds of 


various vegetables are now daily becoming ripe under 
the eye of tle cultivator: and if he does not gather the 
best, and make the most of all sorts of useful seeds he 
neglects one of the most important branches of rural 

economy. Gather the best seeds only for propagation 
and let those which are not first rate never be used for 
planting or sowing. The dry kinds of seeds are best 
kept in their own pods or outer coverings ; but the seeds 
of all soft fruits, such as cucumbers, melons, &c. must 
be cleansed from the pulp and mucilage, which surround 
them ; otherwise the rotting of these parts will spoil the 
seeds. 

When seeds are gathered, it should always be done in 
dry weather; then they should be hung up in bags in a 
dry room, so as to preserve them from the air. 

The selections of seeds depends principally on a prop- 
er choice of grains and kernels, as well as roots, from the 
most vigorous vegetables, growing under our own in- 
spection : for though it be conjectured that the constant 
cultivation of a particular plant from the same seed ,and 
in the same soil, will at length cause it to degenerate, 
yet numerous well attested instances have occurred, in 
which the centrary effects have been evident. The more 
healthy stalks or stems should therefore be selected for 
bearing seeds; and such as attain maturity at the earli- 
est period of the season ouglit to be preferred, especially 
if they grow at a distance from weakly plants of the 
seme species; lest fecundating farina of the latter be 
blown onthe stigmata of the former, and an inferior kind 
or succession be produced. 

The proper time for gathering seeds is the period of 
their perfect maturity, which may be ascertained by the 
dryness of the stem ; because when the latter begins to 

«decay it becomes bleached by the oxygen of the atmos- 
‘phere and no further nourishment can then be conveyed 
to the seed.— 


Fruit rrees.— If, in looking over your orchard you 
should happen to perceive any limbs everburdened with 
fruit, you will pick off a part, or ppt props under the 
limbs or both. In most cases, when you can afford 
time it will be advisable to pick off supernumerary apples, 
peaches, &c. especially from young trees. Mr. Coxe 
observed that “no error is more univeysal, than an 
anxiety for early productiveness in an orchard. It is gen- 
erally obtained at the expense of much eventual profit, 
and a great dimunition of the size and vigor of the trees. 
Believing early fecundity to be injurious to the vigor and 
perfection of plants, I am always attentive to pluck 
from trees these evidences of early maturity, in the first 
stages of their existence.” 


Rusuxs.— This is the right time of the year for des- 
,roying the bushes which are apt to overrun pastures, Ke. 
Wet weather is best for this purpose, because the sap 
vessels will continue open longer, and the sap discharg- 
ed, the root weakens the plants, and eventually the 
power of reproduction is annihilated. Bushes which 
grow in clusters, such as alders and some other sorts 
may be pulled up by oxen, and this is an effectual way 
of subduing them. A writer in the N. E. Farmer, Vol. 
1. p. 306, asserts in substance that bushes in pastures are 
best destroyed by sowing plaster of Paris at the rate of 
about one bushel to the acre on land overrun with them. 
It appears that the plaster gives such growth to clover 


and other grasses, that the growth of the bushes is check- 
ed,and they are evertually stifled and exterminated. 


Pasturr.— An English writer recommends to mix a 
few sheep and one or two colts in cach pasture for horn- 
ed cattle. Another says, “The following economical 
experiment is well known to the Dutch, that when eight 
cows have been in pasture, and can no longer obtain 
nourishment, two horses vill do very well for some 


will live on it; this not only proceeds from .their differ- 
ing in the choice of plants, but from the formation of 
their mouths, which are not equally adapted to lay hold 
of the grass.” 





Nova Scotia.— A correspondent, writes under date 
of July 15, from Halifax, to the proprietors of the New 
England Seed Store, as follows: 

“ By way of a challenge I sent into the market yester- 
day Cauliflowers, and Cabbages, fine heads from the 
Early Dutch Seed —and I shall have Green Peas to- 
morrow, all the first on the Peninsula. 1 have not only 
obtained an early price for them, but have proved the 
superiority of your seeds. The effect will prove bene- 
ficial ”’ 

The same writer adds, in a spirit of laudable pride ; 

“You are not aware of the healthy climate of Nova 
Scotia. Our lasses grow apace here: our butter, pork, 
and blue nose potatoes creates industry, animates the 
mental powers, ana invigorats health into our constitu- 


’ 


tions.’ 

Dr. S. W. Brown, of East Granby, Conn., will have 
10,000,600 Seedling White Mulbeiry trees this year. 
This is commencing in good earnest. 








MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, Aug. 13, 1836. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


The contributors to-day were Messrs Wilder of Dor- 
chester, Breck of Lancaster, Mason of Cambridge, 
Winship of Brighton, Murphy of Roxbury, Hovey of 
Boston, Sweetser of Cambridgeport, and S. Walker cr 
Roxbury. 

Among the new things we noticed a seedling Dahlia 
from Messrs Hovey, raised from seed from Lord Liver- 


to be a good specimen of Barrett's Susannah. 

Mr Breck’s seedling was large and very double, and 
would, some few years since,have been considered a 
good flower, but it lacks tne essentiality necessary to ap- 
proach perfection. We understand Mr Breck to say 
this was one of the first flowers out of about two hun- 
dred seedlings which he expects to bloom this season. 
The other flowers of Mr Breck’s were much: injured by 
the transportation, we hope this gentleman will favor us 
with further specimens of his fine collection of Dahlias, 
including his seedlings. 

From Mr Thomas Mason — A fine bouquet. 

By Mr E. A. Story, from Messrs Winship — A large 
collection of herbaceous, and other flowers. 

From Mr Dennis Murphy — Dahlia, var., anemone- 
flora rosea. 

By Col. M.P. Wilder — Dablias, var., (beautiful) Me- 
tropolitan Calypso, Inwood’s Ariel, Dennissi Coccinnea, 
Levick’s Shannon, fine, Douglass Augusta, fine, Cedo 
Nulli, fine, Dennis’ Queen of Whites, Wells’ Paragon, 
Belladonna, British Queen, Erecta, superb color, Duch- 
ess of Bedford, extra fine scarlet. 

By Mr Samuel Sweetser — Dahlias, var., King of 





days, and when nothing is left for the horses four sheep | 


pool ; it is a fine flower, and at first sight we supposed it | 








Sefton, Purple Globe, Lady Campbell, Foster’s Premier, 
Othello, fine, Granta, Lass of Richmond Hill, Chancel- 
ler, Yellow Turban, King of Whites, Cassina, Crimson 
Globe, Queen Dahlias, Belladonna, Marchioness Loth- 
ain, Duchess of Bedford. 
fine flowers. 

From Hovey & Co. — Andromeda, Amanda, Agripi- 
nea, Rubricunda formosa, Duchess of Bedford, Emperor 
of the Yellows, Sulphurea perfecta, Beauty of Sheffield, 
, Albion, Jaune insurmountable, Barrett’s Susanna, fine, 
Springfield Rival, splendid specimens, Paragon of Per- 
fection, Lord Liverpool, Widnall’s Rising Sun, do. Per- 
fection, do. Enchanter, Brewer's Rival King, Lord Liv- 
erpool soedling, fine. 

By Samuel Walker — Dahlias, var., Groombridge’s 
Matchless, Fanny Kemble, Queen of Belgium, Atro- 
| purpurea, Globe flowering, with bouquets. 

For the Committee, 
8S. WALKER, Chairman. 


Errata—- In the report of Flowers, of last week in the 
third column of page 38, line 19 from the top for grate- 
ful read gratified. 


Some of the above were extra 








Near Edinburg, a farmer who was troubled with rats, 
recently caught 400 by placing a large copper kettle in 
his corn loft, filling it about half full of water and strew- 
ing a thin sprinkling of chaff over it. By a few boards 
extending from the wall to the kettle, the rats could 
jump among what they took to be a fine lot of grain, and 
died the death.— Daily Times. 


Some speculators at Liverpool have been detected in 
a very singular mode of smuggling. They were in the 
habit of having wine and spirits stored in a warehouse 
near the dock, under the eye of the officers of the cus- 
toms ; and giving security for the duties, on debenture. 
From this store they had pipes connected with another 
one on another street — through which they pumped 
their wine and brandy into other casks, and returned 
water in its place, they then reshipped the casks filled 
with water, and thus avoided the duties. A Yankee 
could not have made a better “ contrivance.”’— Jb. 


ProritaBLe Voyacrs.— Four whale-ships, belonging 
to Hudson, have returned with 15,100 barrels of oil. The 
cargoes of the Beaver and the Helvetian are worth 
$100,000. 





About 200 of the canine race have fallen victims this 
season, at Troy, to the omnipotency, or rather beunty of 
the dog law ; each dog, dead, abstracting $1 from the 
treasury of the town. 





Dr. Jennison, of Northampton, Mass. has been ap- 
pointed chief director of the Mint at Mexico, and is 
about to return to this country to procure the necessar 
machinery for coining. ' 





The Miners’ Journal says that the report published in 
a New York paper, that the supply of Pennsylvania coal 
would fall short by two hundred thousand tons, is incor- 
rect. Onthe contrary the supply of this year will be an 
increase of at least one hundred thousand tons aboye 
that of the last. 











BricKMAKERS LOOK ovT.—A cargo of bricks from 
France has lately arrived at Charleston, S. C. and were 
sold for eleven dollars per thousand.— What next we 





should like to know, will be imported into this country? 


Yellows, (Brewers) Dennissi, Coccinnea, Laura, Lady | Salem Gazette. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay. Accust 15, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At market 521 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 2260 
Sheep — Swine. 


Prices ——Bcef Cattle — Last week’s prices were 


not supported and about 60 head unsold. Extra fine 
42s ; prime 37s 6d a 40s; second quality 33s a 37s 3d; 
third quality 27s a 32s. 

Cows and Calves — We noticed sales at $26, 31, 50, 
35, 38. 45, and 47, 50. 

Sheep and Lambs — Ordinary lots were taken at $2 
and 250; better qualities at $3 and 4 50. 

Swine — None at market. We are requested to state 
that there will be a fine lot of about 200 in next Mon- 
day. 





FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET. Aug 17. 


New Potatoes, 75 cts. to $100 per bushel. String 
Beans, 1 00 to 1 25 per bushel. Shell Beans, 25 cts. 
per qt. Green Peas, 1 20 per bushel. Green Corn, 17 
to 20 cts. per doz. Cauliflowers, 25 to 50 cts. each. 
Cabbages,, drumhead, 6 to §&ts. each. Summer Squash, 
Long Warted and Early Bush, 25 cts. per doz. Beets, 6 
cts. per bunch. Onions,6 to 8cts. per bunch. Carrots, 
6 to 8 cts. per bunch. Radishes, 3 to 4 cts. per bunch. 
Turnips, 6 to8 ets. perbunch. Cucumbers, (7 to 25 cts. 
doz. ‘Tomatoes, 25 cts. per doz. Rhubarb, 5 to 8 cts. 
perlb, Lettuce, 4 to 6 cts. per head. 

Fruit.— Gooseberries, 37 per qt. 
per qt. Raspberries, 37 to 50 c. per box. Blueberries, 
124 cts. per qt. Blackberries, 25 cts. per box. Whor- 
tleberries, 124 to 17 cts. per qt. Greenhouse Grapes, 
$1 Wperlb. Apples, $4 50 to $5 00 per bushel. Pears, 
2 00 to 4 00 per bushel. Peaches, (greenhouse) 4 00 per 
per doz. Watermelon, 25 to 50 cts. each, Apricots, 
(very fine) 75 cts. to $1 00 per box. 


Currants, 8 to 10c. 














COCOONS WANTED. 


Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay $4 per bushel for 
cocoons (of the first qualtty) raised the present year — the 
cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, 
either by steaming or by camphorated spirits; they must be 
dried immediately after, in the sun, until they are perfectly 
dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry 
boxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be Celivered at 
Adam Brooks’s, South Scituate, Mass, orto J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
has for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis and 
also well fitted for heating the water to reel the cocoons, and 
useful for many other purposes—it is so cheap it is within 
the power of almost any one to obtain. 


Instructions for spinning silk from the cocoons into warp | 


and filling, sewing silk, aud kuitting silk —and dressing i 
the same — and receipts for coloring, are given by Adam 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Communications (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 


Mass. Aug. 10. 





COUNTRY SEAT AND FARM. 

The subscriber offers for sale, his Estate, situated on Jama- 
ica Hill, Jamaica Plains Parish, Roxbury, five miles from 
Boston common — formerly the estate owned and vecupied 
by Gov. Samuel Adams, The Farm contains fifty acres of 
land, well supplied with a number of never failing springs of 
water, and for farming purposes is one of the best farms in 
the country. The hoase is new, iarge and convenient, caleu- 
lated tor summer aud winter residence, built of the best sea- 
soned materials, and all the labor paid by the day, conse- 
queutly is a first rate house. Barns and out buildings all in 
good order aud convenient. 

For purity of air for extensive and beautiful prospects, this 
situation has no equal in New England, and is an inviting 
situation to a gent eman of taste, that has a few spare dollars. 

July 27. H. COWING. 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Just published and for sale hy Tuttle, Weeks & Dennett, 
School street, and at the Farmer Office, Terrible lractoration 
and other Poems, by Christopher Caustic, M. D , and mem- 
ber of no less than Nineteen very learned Societies. Third 
American Editicn. 


April 27, 
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RASPBERRIES. | PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, deliverable any 
time before the Ist of November, 3000 best English Rasp- | ‘ : ae ; 
berry Roots, in fine order. "St ” Aug. 10. CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY 
eck 9B, , PROM te 
| FRANKLIN HOUSE, BOSTON. | Aperes, Russetts and Baldwins. | barrel 
| The subseriber wo.ld inform his patrons and the public | Beans, white, . bushel| 137 175 
generally, that he continues to keep the long established and | Beer. mess, . Fs | barrel | 11 25 | 11 75 
wel known Franklin House, in Merchants Kow, nearly oppo- | No. i. ; . : “ | 900!) 950 
site Faneuil Hall, which has recently been enlarged with the | prime, : ; . . “ | 675! .7%5 
addition of new chambers, sitting rooms, parlours &c, | Berswax, (Americen) . pound | 26 a4 
The central situation of the house reuders it very conve-| iturrer store, No. _ : ; “| 20 21 
nient for men of business. ‘The subscriber pledges himself | Currse, new milk, . = . : “ | 8 12 
that the ho se shall be kept orderly and quiet for the comfort | FeavHers, northern, geese, . ; “ 
of all who may favor him witha call. 4 southern, geese, " “4 | 54 64 
He would also state, that at the request of many of his| Fuax, American,  . . : . | « | 
frieuds, he has changed the hour of dining to one o'clock. Fisn, Cod, ‘ , |quintal| 3 ¢ 312 
July 27. 3t DANIEL MIXER. | Fuour, Genesee, . cash \barrel | 795! 73 
—_—$—$$ _ . ss Baltimore, Howard street, . = | 762, 800 
FRESH AND GENUINE GARDEN SEEDS, Baltinore, wharf, | = 762! 775 
Of the very first quality, put up expressly for the climate of | Alexandria, . . . Wee: 775 
the Wes. Indies and South America. Long Red Seet— | GRatn, Corn, northern yellow | bushel 1 05 
Turnip Radish — Black Spanish Radish — Large Head Let- southern flat yellow — ©) 95 
tuce— White Flat Turnipp— Yellow Aberdeen Turnip — white, . of 86 89 
Waite Celery —Curled Cress —Sweet Marjoram — Red Rye, northern, ‘ . 105) 
Cabbage — Large Draumhead Cabbage — Battersea do. — Barley, . . : . | = _| 
| Early Sugar Loaf do.— Early Curled Silesia Lettuce — Vats, northern,. (prime) - 57 58 
| Double Curled Parsley —Curled Endive — Long Orange Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 24 00 | 28 00 
Carrot. For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 and 52 eastern screwed, . . ie 20 00 | 22 00 
North Market street. 3t July 27. hard pressed, . , . Wie 20 00 | 23 00 
in = Honey, ; | gallon 45 50 
NATIVE FOREST TREES. Hops, Ist quality , ‘ . | pound | 13 14 
The subscriber will furnish the following kinds of Native _ 2d quny . ‘ : . ee 1 
. as rae 4ARD, Boston, Ist sort, , . 15 
Forest Trees from the vicinity of Bangor, ee, and ship | ” sauthern. teh cant a | M4 
them carefully, according to orders, viz.: Silver Firs, (from | - hile *e ws tf 
2 to 3 feet high) ; Elms, (from 5 to 25 feet); Rock Maples, | LEATHER, I a connage, 3 28 30 
i 5 25 feet); Mountain Ash, (from 5 to 25 feet) ; ae country vo | “ | 24) 26 
| (from * foot) s : _— ; . : \ Ba!timore city do, 25 28 
| Spruce, Sumachs, Pines, and Cedars, Red Cherry, Sugar do dey hide ir 19 — 
| Plums, and Junipers. Also Seed of the above trees furnished New York red. liaht lw | el 
in their season. Any orders addressed to the subscriber, te Pe Sicntle, . | ge pe 
Seedsman at Bangor, or left at Geo. C. Barrett’s New England i te one eect 7 7 
Seed Store, Bosion, will meet with pron pt attention. Baston do. eaieal, at, | 19| 38 
7 0ar , bt a ‘ 9 
Bangor, May 2, 1836. WM. B. HARLOW. do. light, 21 
ined (a ee Lime, hest sort, ° ‘ . cask 1 12) 
FARM FOR SALE. Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs. 250) 262 
For sale a Farm in Bed'‘ord, County of Middlesex, 17 miles | Porx, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barre! | 26 50) 270 
from Boston and 10 from Lowell, containing 104 acres inclu- Navy, mess. . , ; . “ | 
ding about 15 acres covered with a valuable growth of wood bone, middlings, scarce, . es | 
which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, | Seens, Herd’s Grass, . ° bushel | 275) 300 
the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest cultiva- Red Top, ; ‘ ' “ 50| 62 
tion andis furnished with a great variety of flowers and Red Clover, northern ound M1 12 
shrubs which have been collected at much labor and expense ; | SiLK Cocoons,(American) . Poshel | 
attached to the garden is a Green House filled with thrifly | TaLLow, tried, ; . , | Jb. 9| 10 
bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants which | Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 70; 5 
will be sold or not as the purchaser may choose. The Farm American, full blood, washed, oo 60| 7 
is under good cultivation and together with the Garden is do. 3-4ths do. a 60} 65 
stocked with the choicest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears, de. 1-2 do. e 50; 58 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various kinds, do. 1-4and common “ 45 55 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &c &c., which the present owner . 
has spared no expence in obtaining. The Farm is bounded « _ {Pulled superfine, . ve 60| 65 
on the west by Concord River, which is well supplied with Ss | Ist Lambs, . ‘ “s 55; 60 
fish, and the country around abounds with game, making it a €242d do. : ‘ se 45 43 
desirable retreat to the gentleman who is fond of fishing or SA /3d = do, , ‘ “ 30! 35 
shooting. = ‘ 
Possession will be given on the Ist April next—for terms, | Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. | 
which will be liberal, apply to the subseriber in Boston or at less per lb 
the Farm. JAMES VILA. = 
PROVISION MARKET. 
J J " 
Farmer’s saaerlnbschem same the American Hl eat tae 
Gardener, by Thos. G. Fessenden, the American Orchardist, any et soo denies ° | pound) 15 16 
by Wiliam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. 3. Po ae re and western, | a 14; 16 
Fessenden. ‘These are bound to match, at $3 for the set, or Pa ne ole hogs, ‘ . ss 10 15 
will be sold separately for $1 each volume. eet he i : ; 7 20} 30 
Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manure, 1,00. ee ub). ° ‘ rig 7 22 
Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of | p. end . ° , * | 2. 8 
great value, price 1,25. ; seem. : ° |dozen|} 21 25 
The American Farrier, price 75 cts. tn ea 6 . jbushel| 75/16 
Mrs Child’s Frogal Housewife, 50 cts. IDER. . . barrel | 2 50/275 
Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 cts. : a oe 
Cobhb’s Silk Manual, 50 cts, : ‘ JAMES MANN, 
Comstock’s do. 50 cts. Preserver of Birds and Quadrupeds, at the stopping place 
Forsyth on Fruit Trees. of the Boston and Worcester Cars, Winships’ Nursesies 
M’Mahon’s American Gardener. Brighton. : 3 
Loudon’s Complete Works. Orders or subjects for preservation directed as above and 
And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects con- left at the Rail Road Depot, will be forwarded with despateh 
nected with Agricu‘tare, Horticulture and Rural Eccnomy. and promptly attended to. Skins of Foreign Birds and rare 
June 22. Animals purchased, 
(a — --_——- Canary Birds for sale—superior songsters. 
FARMER WANTED. June 15, 
Wanted, an experienced farmer to take charge of a culti- HEMP SEED. + 
vated farm of only moderate size, in the vicinity of Boston, , : 
Apply to the New England Farmer office. tf Just received, 100 bushels prime and fresh Hemp Seed, 
Se a ae RE SO ee ee which will be sold low, at the New England Seed Store, Nos. 
NOTICE. 51 and 52 North Market street, Boston. June 1, 
Subscribers can have their volumes neatly half bound and MILLET SEED. : ney 
ag me a 15 secaee by leaving them at this office. For sale, a few bushels of verv sunerin~ Mle. Seed, at the 





New Pugiana Seed S.ore, Nos. 51 and 52, North Market st 
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oVarer ea zt a NR 7 | pitably received you; and can you so inbospita- 
vemenastoanas 7 ans “a _bly reject me from your house ? 

Patrick. Reject you! whotalked a word about 
rejecting you? May be Tam not the scurvey 
‘spalpeen that you take me to be, John Wilson. 
| You asked me to let you lie on my floor, my kitch- 
‘en floor, or in my stable; now by the powers, 

d’ye think Pd let a perfect stranger do that, when 
I have half a dozen soft feather beds, all empty ? 
'No, by the Hill o’ Howth, John — that’s flat. In 
the second place’ you were dying with hunger, 
[ leave my sunny childhood here, pand wanted a bone and a crust to eat; now, hon- 

Oh! therefore let me weep ! (ey, d’ye think I'd feed an hungry man on bones 
and crust, when my yard is full of fat pullets, and 
|turkeys, and pigs? No, by the powers, not I — 
that’s flat. In the third place, you asked me for 
some simple water to quench your thirst: now as 
|my water is none of the best I never give it toa 
poor traveller without mixing it with plenty of 
wine, brandy, whiskey, or something else whole- 
some and cooling. Come into my hous:, my 
honey ; you shall sleep, have the best supper and 
| breakfast that ny farm can supply, which thank 
the Lord, is none ofthe worst; you shall drink as 
/much water as you please, provide you mix it 
| with plenty of wine or spirits, and provided you 
prefer it. Comein my hearty, come in, and feel 
yourself at home. It shall never be said, that Pat- 
‘rick O’Flaberty treated a man scurvily who has 
been fighting for the dear count ry which gave him 
| protection — that’s flat. 





= ——————— = 


THE BRIDE'S FAREWELL. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 

Why do I weep ?—to leave the vine, 
Whose clusters o'er me bend ? 

The myrtle — yet, Oh! call it mine? 
The flowers | loved to tend ? 

A thousand thoughts of all things dear, 
Like shadows o'er me sweep, 


I leave thee, sister !— we have played 
Through many a joyous hour, 

Where the silvery green of the olive shade 
Hung dim o’er the fount and bower ! 

Yes! thou and I, by shore, 


In song, in prayer, in sleep, 


IIave been as we may be no more — 
Kind sister! let me weep! 


I leave thee, father !— Eve's bright moon 
Mist now light other feet, 
With the gathered grapes and the lyre in tune, 
Thy homeward steps to greet! 
Thou in whose voice to bless thy child, 
Lay tones of love so deep, 
Whose eye o’er all my youth hath smiled,— 
I leave thee! let me weep! 





Mother! 1 leave thee — on thy breast 
Pouring out joy and wo, 

I have found that holy place of rest 
Still changeless — yet I go! 

Lips that have lulled me with your strain, 
Eyes that have watched my sleep! 

Will earth give love like yours again ! 
Sweet mother, let me weep ! 


“ Come under my hat and save a duc\ing,’’ said 
an impudent fellow to a pretty little Miss, in the 
street in Baltimore, on a rainy day —* There is 
one calve’s head under it already, and that is as 
many as it will cover conveniently,” replied the 
damsel. 





: | Horse-prranity.— A strapping country girl, 
a eee. jafter a short sojourn in the city, where she had 
During the late American war, a soldier, who | become acquainted with some jolly tars, returned 
had been wounded and honorably discharged (but | to fer home, and invited some of them to come 
perhaps, not paid,) being destitute and benighted, | and see her. At length they hove in sight, and 
knocked at the door of an Irish farmer, when the lthe girl ran to her mother, who had never seen 
following dialogue en<ued : 
Patrick. And who are you, now ? 
Soldier. My name is John Wilson. 


| nor heard of a sailor, and said to her, ‘* Marm, 
| there’s some sailorscoming !’ “Well, darter, put 


|’em in the barn, and give’em some hay!” 


Patrick. And where are you going from, John | 
Wilson. | A coop cow.— An editor mentions a cow in 
Soldier. From the American army at Erie, Delaware, that enables the dairy maid to make on 
Sir. | an average, twenty pounds of butter weekly. A 
Patrick. And what do you want here ? | Boston editor exclaims “a constellation in the 
Soldier. I want shelter to-night ; will you per- | milky-way.” 


mit me to spread my blanket on your floor, and 


nee — art ‘ a 
sleep to-night ? Economy.— “Oh eat it up, dear — eat it up, 


. me Se ” 

Patrick, D—I take me if [ do, John Wilson— |S4Y8 mamma. “I oun’ ma, Pve ate enough.’ 
that’s flat. |“ Oh yes, dear, eat what’s on your plate so that it 
Soldier. On the kitchen floor, Sir ? | needn’t be lost.” How common a practice this is, 
Patrick. Not 1,by the Hill o’Howth — that’s stuffing children beyond the wants of nature, anid 


flat | making them gluttons all their lives, so that the 


Soldier. In your stable then ? ‘scraps need not be lost. Precious economy 
é p me | thin! 

Patrick. 1 will not do that either — that’s flat. | this! 

Soldier, lam dying with hunger: givemebut! 4 ypaping ERIDEGROOM.— After a marriage in 


a bone and a crust; I ask no more. | Connecticut, the bridegroom took the parson aside 


Patrick. I will not — that’s flat | most mysteriously, and whispered to him “Can’t 
Soldier. Give me some water to quench my | voy take the pay out in tatoes!” 
thirst I beg of you. |" 
Patrick. Beg and be hanged, I’ll do no such) Siveer’s excuse.—- A famous musician who 
thing, that’s flat. | had made his fortune by marriage, being request- 
Soldier. Sir, 1 have been fighting to secure tha | ed to sing in company, “ Permit me,” said he, “to 


blessings you enjoy ; Ihave contributed to the | imitate the nightingale, who never sings after he 
glory and welfare of the country which has hos- ) has made his nest,” 








COCOONS AND RAW SILK, 

The Northampton Silk Company, will pay Cash for“ oeour 
and Raw Sik at their Establishment at the Oil Mill f ace a 
Northampton. 

The Cocoons should be stripped of the fless, and placed in. 
the sun three or four days in succession, to destroy the Chrys 
alis, aad should not be packed for transportation tll they have 
been gathered ,hree weeks. If they are put up betore well 
cured, the damp ness from the dead Chrysalis wil: cause them 
to heat and render them useless. They should be carefully 
packed in dry boxes or barrels—not pressed but shaken down 
The Company will contract for any quantity to 10,000 bushels 
to be delivered in good order at Northampton. The price 
will be regulated according to quality. Cultivators shoulda be 
aware that a loss of fifty per cent is often made, by want of 
attention in feeding. Consequently the price will vary —from 
$2 50 to $5 00 per bushel will be paid. It is the intention of 
the company, that this shall be a permanent market for Co 
coons and Raw Silk. Cocoons will be purchased by the 
pound, as soon as the necessary experiments have bee: made, 
to regulate the price according to the age of the Cocoons, as 
it is well known, that they becoine gradually lighter tor several 
months, till all moisture is evaporated. Cultivators in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire will find it convenient to forward 
Cocoons by the River Boats. 

Communications (post paid) may be addressed to 

SAMUEL WHITMARSH, 

P President of the Northampton Silk Company. 

une 8. 





ADVERTISEMENT, 

The subscriber, resident in the city of Rochester, Monroe 
County in the State of New York, will attend to the collee- 
tion of Mortgages, or any general land business in the County 
of Monroe. Persons wishing to buy Farms in that fertile re- 
gion, will find it for their interest to cail on him as he has many 
Farms for sale. WILLIAM ATKINSON, 

Land Broker, No, 27, Exchange Street. 
Reference to Col. Josep May, 
Epwarp Crurt, 
Samuev May, Esq’rs. 

Rochester, N. Y. March 5. 3m 
FRESH TURNIP SEED. 

Just received at the New England Seed Store a quantity of 
White Flat English Turnip, for fall sowing. 

June 8. tf* 





BOUND VOLUMES OF THE SILK MANUAL. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and New England 
Seed store, the first volume of the Silk Manual and Practical 
Farmer, reatly bound. Price 624 cents. 

The book contains 192 pages, and a great amount of val- 
uable information on the subject of Silk Culture. It is deci- 
——_ the cheapest book, extant, that treats upon that subject® 

ay 4. 








BIRD SEEDS. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store. Canary Seed, 


Rape Seed, Hewp Seed and maw Seed for sick birds. 
Jude 22. 








COCOONS WANTED, {f§ 


The proprietors of the New England Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, are ready to purchase Silk 
Cocoons in any quantity, for which the highest market price 
willbe paid, June 22. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifly cents. 
(c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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